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cause, with his preponderatingly speculative treatment of psychological 
matters. 

In the first essay the author declares himself a nativist as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, genetic processes being acknowledged and insisted 
on as having been operative in the race. But, as seen above, this nativism 
does not extend to the visual perception of depth. The eye-movement 
theory of localization, of which Lotze and Wundt are made the chief rep- 
resentatives, is subjected to vigorous criticism, and in place of it, as of 
all others, is erected the flexible theory of adaptation, which runs as fol- 
lows : The nearer together neighboring retinal points are, the more fre- 
quently will they be impressed by objectively similar stimuli ; the farther 
apart such elements are, the more frequently will they be impressed by 
objectively dissimilar stimuli. A feature of the present edition is that this 
theory is now pitted against that of Wundt in its applicability to the facts 
of the correction of dioptric metamorphopsiie, to the glory, of course, of 
the author's own theory on the basis of which these metamorphopsiae 
' correct themselves. ' 

In the second essay it is urged that just as we correlate the vibration- 
rate, — the tone rhythm, — of a tone with its pitch, so we should recognize 
that consonance and dissonance are the conscious correspondents respec- 
tively of simple and of less simple relations between the vibration -rates of 
the tones concerned. This is the theory of Tonrhythmen. Helmholtz's 
theory is characterized as now abandoned. Stumpf 's theory is adversely 
criticised on the ground that the identification of fusion and consonance 
cannot be consistently carried out, the grades of fusion being, for one 
thing, no true measure of the degree of consonance. Wundt' s theory, it 
is claimed, constantly presupposes a fundamental state of affairs which the 
author's theory alone meets. The more recent theories of Kriiger and 
Meyer come in for their share of destructive criticism. 

The third essay aims to establish a general law of relativity of which 
Weber's law is taken to be a special case. 

As a whole this volume gives the reader much to think about, and there 
is much with which one may be in entire agreement. But upon the re- 
viewer at least the impression is left that the constructive work done does 
not possess a value commensurate with the analytic and speculative labor 
expended. Lipps is strongest when pointing out the weak spots in his 
opponents' theories. He is less convincing when erecting his own. And 
indeed in respect to his own theories he displays a decided impenetrability 
to criticism, the chief effect of the latter being to cause him to wonder 
that his views are not understood and adopted. 

Smith College. A. H. Pierce. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. V, 1904- 1 905. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1905. — pp. 188. 
The eight papers which are included in this collection treat of a variety 
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of subjects, and, where the same subject is discussed by different writers, 
reveal a wide variance of opinion. Partly because of this diversity of sub- 
ject and opinion, the volume furnishes stimulating reading for the student 
of philosophy. 

In the first paper Mr. Hastings Rashdall maintains that the moral judg- 
ment, because it claims universal validity, is essentially rational and not a 
mere mode of feeling. As metaphysical postulates of the objectivity of the 
moral law he mentions the existence of a universal mind for whom our 
moral ideas are valid, and the "negation of an unqualified optimism." In 
the next paper "The Line of Advance in Philosophy," Mr. Henry Start 
predicts that the philosophy of the future will be a form of voluntarism re- 
sulting from the combination of idealism with the scientific doctrine of de- 
velopment. Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson, in treating of "Self-Introspection," 
opposes the contention of present-day psychology that we can study our 
mental activities only as objects and in retrospect. Thus observed, the 
self is nothing more than a complex of sensations. But in actual experi- 
ence personality or self-hood is the feature most vital and central. Hence 
we must hold that the psychological assumption in question is unsound, 
and that we do experience our subjective activities qua subjective activi- 
ties. This fact of self-consciousness is fundamental to all philosophy. 
Both the Cartesian and the Hegelian philosophies have this common basis. 

In the fourth paper Mr. J. L. Mclntyre aims to "give a psychological 
description or analysis of the value-phenomenon." No objective system 
of ends exists which in virtue of its content appeals to the individual as 
true. The view which posits such a system contradicts our actual value- 
experience, which always emerges in the reaction of the living individual to 
his environment. The paper of Mr. A. T. Shearman is devoted to a con- 
sideration of "Some Controverted Points in Symbolic Logic." Mr. Clem- 
ent C. J. Webb, in the paper which follows, seeks to discover what is 
meant by the " personal element " when it is said that philosophy is un- 
able to achieve objectivity because, like poetry and religion, it cannot 
eliminate the personal element, as the sciences do. 

Mr. H. Wildon Carr contends in the seventh paper that the metaphys- 
ical criterion of non-contradiction, which, according to Mr. Bradley and 
Professor Taylor, affirms that reality is a self-consistent whole, is purely 
formal in nature and can furnish no positive knowledge of the existence or 
content of any object whatsoever. Absolute scepticism, he further argues, 
cannot be excluded on logical grounds. In the discussion of this paper 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson accuses the writer of bringing back "our old 
friend the thing-in-itself." To this charge Mr. Carr pleads guilty, say- 
ing that in his opinion ' ' this old friend has never been satisfactorily got 
rid of." In the last paper, " Idealism and the Problem of Knowledge and 
Existence," Mr. G. Dawes Hicks defends the view that knowledge and ex- 
istence are two aspects of one inter-connected reality, both being ultimate 
in the sense that neither can be produced by, or developed from, the other. 

Cornell University. H. W. Wright. 



